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PREFACE 



The essays and speeches that constitute this volume are by a man 
who had an extraordinary influence on an important part of American ed- 
ucation: the education of adults in the university setting. His influence 
was the more extraordinary because he was concerned with university 
education for adults only briefly. 

John Schwertman came to the Center for the Stud) of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults as half-time Assistant Director in February, 1952. He be- 
came full-time Assistant Director that Spring, and he became Acting Di- 
rector in February, 1953. Several months later he was appointed Direc- 
tor of the Center. 

When Schwertman came to the Center, he was Assistant to the Pres- 
ident of Roosevelt College, now Roosevelt University. He had a general 
administrator's interest in the evening classes and other adult education 
activities of Roosevelt College, but he had no special interest in univer- 
sity education for adults and surely did not think of himself as an "adult 
educator." Four years later he was an outstanding leader in the field. 

Dying at 41, Schwertman lived only half a life. Only four years of 
his half a life were devoted to the Center and to university education for 
adults. The earliest and latest papers included in this volume are sepa- 
rated by less than three years, and writing articles and speeches about 
adult education were minor parts of their author's job. I emphasize the 
brevity of his life and of his work in adult education, and the fact that 
these are occasional papers, to make it clear that his colleagues do not 
present this volume as a life work. These papers are important in a field 
in which there is a growing and improving literature. But they were re- 
garded by their author as opportunities to try out ideas that he held ten- 
tatively on critical audiences of his colleagues. They do not cover enough 
time to show how his ideas changed, how hospitable he was to new ideas 
and to criticism, nor how he and his influence were growing. They are 
not the last word on university education for adults. They are not John 
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Schwertman's last word— he never said his last word and would not had 
he lived to Methuselah's age. 

These papers, then, are tentative and important. They are important 
partly because they are tentative. They ask important questions and leave 
those questions open. 

They ask for a theory, for example. The continuing education of adults 
has become an important activity of the urban university. In many univer- 
sities there are more "adult" students than "college-age" undergraduates 
—many more. But many university people are still unaware of this fact 
and others are indifferent to it. Many universities have entered "the eve- 
ning-college business" with no clear understanding of what the business 
is. Schwertman does not give us a rationale for university education for 
adults. He asks for one. Or for several. There are theories of undergrad- 
uate education (although they ignore the adult who is an undergraduate). 

The graduate schools have a rationale and are under pressure to re-ex- 
amine it. Education for the several professions has its rationale. Schwert- 
man asks the urban university to examine its purposes in what is often its 
largest educational activity. The request seems reasonable, especially 
since he also gives us places to start the examination and suggests cri- 
teria of appropriateness to the university. 

There are other recurrent themes in these papers. Educators who 
work with adult students often affirm that the adult in school differs from 
the schoolboy in ways significant to his learning. For example, "he has 
more experience, he has different experience, and his experience is dif- 
ferently organized." What does this mean to our teaching? Does it follow 
that goals and patterns and procedures of education that succeed with 
typical undergraduates will not succeed equally well with adults ? If not, 
what will succeed? These papers raise the questions. They ask us to find 
out; and they suggest answers. 

American higher education has for some time assumed that an edu- 
cated man needs both "general" and "specialized" education. How much 
of each? In what order? Often this debate assumes that education ends 
with the award of a degree. These papers ask for a re-examination of the 
question on the contrary assumption that education need not end with grad- 
uation from a "terminal" school. If we assume that graduates of our 
schools will continue to learn throughout their lives, what education is 



most appropriate for them in school and after school? The suggested an- 
swers to these questions are more than merely provocative. 

A glance through the footnotes in this volume will give an idea of the 
scope and recency of the growing literature about university education 
for adults. It will not show that John Schwertman was largely responsible, 
through the Center of which he was director, for stimulating much of that 
literature and often for publishing some of the best of it. It is still true 
that many people in our universities are indifferent to the education of 
adults, just as some are indifferent to the problems of professional edu- 
cation and others to the problems of undergraduate liberal education. The 
professor of French is not much concerned with legal education, and the 
professor of law not much worried about the problems of the undergrad- 
uate college. Neither is likely to be much concerned about the adult in col- 
lege. But the indifferent are fewer than they were. Those who are not in- 
different were given important assistance, support, and encouragement by 
the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults during the too 
few years of John Schwertman' s directorship. 

This introduction is not for those who work in university education 
for adults. They know John Schwertman' s importance. That these papers 
were selected and edited by the colleague who was Schwertman' s Assist- 
ant Director, that the Introduction is by the present Director, and that 
this Preface is by his predecessor as Director of the Center are indica- 
tions of the esteem that his colleagues had for him. 

John S. Diekhoff 
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INTRODUCTION 



A review of John Schwertman's papers two years after his death sug- 
gests that, representing as they do many of John's ideas about problems 
and directions in university adult education, they not only have posed im- 
portant problems about the need for a theory in adult education but also 
have enormously influenced the direction of subsequent experimentation 
and research in the field of university adult education. 

The papers and speeches in this volume cannot be read merely as 
philosophic treatises or only as think-pieces and ivory-towered rumina- 
tions. They must also be viewed as ideas, proposals, trial-balloons and 
dreams which have influenced the direction and growth of university adult 
education since John's untimely death. If we regard them as pebbles 
dropped into the more or less placid waters of university adult education 
we cannot but be vastly impressed by the extent to which they have stirred 
up ripples still activating the field and influencing the individuals in it. 

One of John Schwertman's major roles was that of bringing to bear 
on adult education planning the most challenging ideas, thinking and re- 
search in the behavioral and social sciences. He was not so much an in- 
novator or producer of new ideas as he was a man who was sensitive to 
the important advances and frontiers in the intellectual world, who could 
see and dramatize the implications of these ideas. 

Furthermore, we are impressed by the way in which Schwertman 
translated these ideas into suggestions for specific research, action and 
programming. He was intensely aware of timing, and he was a master of 
the art of dramatizing important, contemporary, immediate and relevant 
ideas in such a way that they would have maximum impact on individuals. 

Reviewing activities in the field of university adult education since 
these papers were written, I am amazed at the extent to which so many 
of the pioneering programs now being undertaken by both private and 
state universities were first suggested by ideas expressed here. 

For example, at this time some ten universities are contemplating 
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the development of special degree programs for adults at the Associate, 
Baccalaureate and Masters levels. Schwertman proposed tills develop- 
ment and foretold this direction in his paper on "General and Specialized 
Education," and in the one on "Adult Education Third Force— Concept of 
Meta-Credit." 

Since these papers were written— and in a number of them Schwert- 
man called for a better relationship between specialized and general ed- 
ucation (see especially, "General Education and Specialized Education" 
and "Adult Education— Lodestar of Democracy?")— a large number of 
programs aimed at providing generalized liberal education programs for 
specialists groups have been undertaken and are now proliferating. Among 
these are liberal education programs for secretaries, union members, 
Deans and Directors of adult education divisions, graduate programs for 
teachers, community leaders, and for alumni, and some rapidly develop- 
ing ideas for liberal education programs for engineers. We at the Center, 
at this moment, look upon the problem of developing special audiences for 
liberal education (combining specialist and general education) as one of 
our four major areas of activity. 

In another paper, "Intellectual Challenge of Education," John Schwert- 
man emphasized the potential challenge of adult education to regular fac- 
ulty members. He proposed that a new element of intellectual excitement 
can be provided to faculty members by more active involvement in adult 
education enterprises, research and planning. This challenge is being in- 
creasingly implemented through active emphasis on the involvement of 
regular faculty in the planning of liberal adult education programs for va- 
rious specie list groups. During the past few years regular faculty mem- 
bers have become increasingly involved in planning special adult pro- 
grams at Penn State, the University of Washington, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Rutgers, and a number of other institutions. As Schwertman sug- 
gested, involving regular faculty in planning programs for adults has 
enormously increased the interest of regular faculty in the adult field. 
This need for better utilization of regular faculty in research and plan- 
ning in adult education is probably one of the greatest areas of interest 
in university adult education; it is also one of the Center's major areas 
of concern, as is evidenced by its grants to institutions for special fac- 
ulty programs, its forthcoming publication "New Directions in Faculty 
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Development" and its central concern at the 1959 Leadership Conference 
with the problem of faculty relations and development. 

Throughout his papers, John Schwertman called not only for the de- 
velopment of a theory of university adult education but also for die devel- 
opment of new and expanded research into basic problems of curriculum- 
planning, learning-theory and evaluation of the results of liberal adult ed- 
ucation programs. This concern has also been reflected in recent field 
activities. Representatives of some twenty liberal education programs 
met in 1958 to launch a research project aimed at further defining some 
common objectives of liberal adult education programs. At the same time, 
preliminary steps are being taken to develop methods of scientifically de- 
termining the extent to which these objectives can be achieved through lib- 
eral adult education programs. 

Examples of programs which owe their existence, at least in part, to 
ideas developed or publicized by Sc h we r tman both in these published pa- 
pers and also in discussions and consultations could be cited at great 
length. His concern with the effectiveness of liberal education in the de- 
velopment of effective leadership in the U. S. is becoming increasingly 
mirrored in the programs and directions of the Fund for Adult Education. 
His desire to see in what ways liberal education might have an impact on 
primarily practical community development programs is being tested in 
several experimental programs in the field of community development. 

His emphasis on the continuing need for a discussion of purpose as the 
central and highest concern of adult educators is being carried on through 
a variety of conferences and through the current publications of the Center. 

In almost every one of these papers one can find the catalyzing force 
or germ of an idea which is still actively influencing present and new di- 
rections in university adult education. 

As a re-reading of these papers indicates, John Sc h wertman' s place 
in the field of university adult education will emerge not transitory, but 
rather as continuing: his thoughts, reflections, ideas, and barbs are still 
being felt in the field; they are still an important force not only in pres- 
ent activities but in future experimentation as well. 

As Schwertman' s successor at the Center I can only emphasize the 
extent to which a re-reading of his papers has made me realize the debt 
which I personally owe to him for stimulating my thinking and experimen- 
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tattoo. I believe that all of our staff and many of the leaders in the field 
will become similarly aware of this debt as they re-read these papers. 

It is our hope in publishing these papers two years after John's death 
that he will through them continue to influence us; we hope that some of 
his sense of excitement and searching can be translated for all of us, so 
that we may emulate John in seeking as many c hallenging lode st a r s in the 
field of liberal adult education as he did. 



A. A. Liveright 



EDITOR'S NOTE 



Most of these papers were written for spoken delivery, not for the 
printed page. Hie major editorial changes, therefore, involved the 
el imin a t ion of audience and place references wherever possible. In those 
cases idler e such elimination would have meant awkwardness or loss of 
clarity, I have left them in. I have indicated by footnotes where extensive 
cutting was done to eliminate duplication of ideas. 
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I AM A SLIPPERY SUBJECT 



Some Remarks on the Individual and Adult Education 

I am a slippery subject 

The "Individual" is an abstraction, yet standing before you, I seem 
real enough. I am an American citizen; I have a job, two children and be- 
came forty years old just a week ago today. Such "facts"— and others of 
similar nature— you can learn about me. 

But everything about me you can never know— partly because there 
are many things I cannot know about myself. 

Touch me one way and I am a psychological "case," another way and 
I am a social statistic, a third way and I am a group member playing so- 
cial roles, still another way and I am a political animal; some would call 
me a child of God cursed with the original sin of Adam; others would call 
me a prisoner chained, face to the wall, deep in Plato's cave. 

Who, then, is this individual? I can only reply: I am a number of 
things, depending upon how I am looked at This, I believe, is why "the 
individual," in the abstract, is such a difficult subject. 

To deal with this subject, I am going to talk about myself. But I shall 
talk about myself in an unusual way— neither in the popular way of "con- 
fession" or "self analysis," in the mann er of a Lucy Freeman's struggle 
against neurosis, nor as Henry Adams reflected upon life and education. 

I cannot even offer you the interesting story of a reformed alcoholic. I 
do not know enough about Oedipus to deal with his complexes, nor do I 
have the ability to interpret dreams. 

What I shall try to do is to talk about myself— an individual adult, and 
do so in terms of how experts and researchers see me. I hope you will 
not feel me pretentious or egocentric, for I am really talking about you 
too— and the clientele you serve. We are all slippery subjects, defying 
both the vagueness of abstraction and the simplicity of typology. Hie "I" 
used in this paper is an editorial "I," the "Me" an editorial "Me." 
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